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@riginal Communications. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—No. XV. 


LANDSCAPE, REPRESENTING A VIEW NEAR ALBANO. 


To find a picture by this celebrated land- 
seape-painter that does not abound with 
beauties—one starting up tothe view after the 
other—is as difficult as to discover in any one 
of his trees a look of lifelessness—branches 
without the green and wholesome appearance 
of nature. To the scenery around Rome, 
this artist particularly directed his attention ; 
and those scenes he has portrayed with a 


LANDSCAPE, REPRESENTING 


reverting to Albano and La Riccia, in all 
their rich and green luxury of foliage? 
The picture now before us is one of rare 
beauty : here, the shepherd— 
“« Midst trees and groves, where harmony 
and joy ’ 

Abound and breathe in all,” 

's leading his flock down a romantic path 
VOL. XL, 


I 


BY GASPAR POUSSIN. 


truth and feeling, evincing the mind of a 
poet and the eye of a painter. Who, after 
witnessing the picturesque desolation of the 
Campagna, and the mountain recesses of 
the Tivoli, could view his landscapes with- 
ont feelings of delight—without inwardly 
acknowledging the power of his pencil? 
and what man could view those lovely spe- 
cimens of art, and prevent his mind from 


a VIEW NEAR ALBAN‘ 


overshadowed with evergreen oaks, while 
his innocent charge is peaceably following 
him. To the left are two shepherds, seated 
at the root of a huge tree, whose branches 
are executed with that freeness of touch 
which characterizes the Poussins ; while to 
the right is a group of trees bearing in 
every leaf the Jook of nature. There is a 
degree of imagination about the landscapes 
[No. 1125. 
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of Gaspar Poussin; but the indescribable 
touches which he has given thenr—touches 
which genius alone could bestow — have 
brought them down to nature. This artist 
has several pictures in the gallery, one of 
which, “ Dido in the Storm,” has already 
come under our notice. The “ Land Storm,” 
and “ Abraham preparing to sacrifice his 
Son,” are full of poetry, and shew how 
closely poesy and painting are allied, and 
how much Poussin must have loved nature 
in tranquillity, and adored her in her wildest 
mood. In looking at the former, we can 
fancy that we hear the howling of the tem- 
pest through the trees as they bend to the 
blast, while the castle, to the left, forms a 
striking contrast to the yielding branches: 
it stands with the calm dignity of a philo- 
sopher contemplating an earthquake or some 
other dreadful commotion, 


“* Unhurt amidst the war of elements.”’ 


The latter picture is redolent with sacred 
repose. Not a breath of air is stirring— 
nature is hushed into a pleasing sleep. In 
this, the sky is dark and portentous—in 
that, what is observable is all serenity. 
In the former, the powerful light in the 
distant horizon serves to deepen the effect 
of the tempestuous gloom which envelops 
all around, except where a sudden gleam of 
light breaks through the clouds, and dis- 
closes a shepherd with his sheep hurrying 
down a declivity. The effects of the gale 
on the foreground, bushes, and foliage, are 
delineated with great skill, and shews a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the different as- 
pects which nature assumes. 

There is another of this artist’s pic- 
tures in the gallery which excited our in- 
terest and admiration. It is a view of La 
Riccia. This ancient town, which is situ+ 
ated about fifteen miles from Rome, is rich 
in classical associations. It is said to have 
been founded by Hippolytus, the son of 
Theseus, and called after the nymph Aricia, 
whom he married after he had been restored 
to life by Esculapius. The application of 
the modern article, and a consequent mis- 
take in the spelling, has ehanged the ancient 
appellation of this town into La Riccia, 
Here Horace slept on the first night of his 
journey. 

This picture is painted in Gaspar’s best 
manner. The towers rising from among 
sylvan groves, with here and there a 
fountain trickling from the mountain side, 
are exceedingly picturesque. This painting 
was taken from the Corsini Palace. In 1801, 
it was sold from Mr. Ottley’s collection for 
240 guineas. The pictures of this great 
painter are numerous, are very seldom to be 
sold, and if so, always bring large prices. 
Our readers will remember that we have 
already given a brief sketch of the life and 
style of painting of this talented artist. It 
will be found at page 195, vol. i. new series, 
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MARGARET DE LACY. 


A LEGEND OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
(Continued from p. 100.) 
Too much absorbed in her contemplations 
to experience fatigue, or heed the repeated 
attempts on the part of her attendant to 
induce her to divulge what she had seen, 
she regained her apartment, and threw 
herself upon her bed in a kind of waking 
trance. Amidst the tumult of her feelings, 
joy predominated—joy that she was to be 
Reginald’s alone, and for ever—so prone is 
the heart to believe in that which it desires; 
and this feeling for awhile completely sub- 
dued all others, causing her to forget that 
sorrow was still in store for her, and to 
slight the apparent contradictions of the 
mysterious sentence in which her destiny 
had been foretold. It was long, ere she 
could collect her thoughts sufficiently to 
reflect on the surprising adventure, and 
had it not been for the evidence of the ring 
in her possession, she would have been 
tempted to imagine the whole a dream 
The tone of confidence assumed by the 
prophetess, and the knowledge she adduced 
of Margaret and her secret, left no doubt 
on the conviction of the latter that she — 
possessed the supernatural powers wil 
which fame had endowed her. However, 
two months wore away, and the prediction 
appeared as little likely to be verified as 
ever. It was true, that her guardian had 
ceased to importune her with his presence so 
often as formerly ; he was seemingly engaged 
in some distant enterprise, and when at the 
castle, short and stern were his greetings. 
But Margaret’s greatest source of anxiety 
now proceeded from her lover himself. A 
longer period than he had ever before suf- 
fered to elapse, without by some means 
prt gi her of his doings, having 
passed by, her mind became a prey to the 
most torturing ideas. Not that she for a 
moment doubted his constancy—but what 
fearful deeds did not the licence of the age 
justify? and, if shielded from the attempts 
of another, into what perils might he not 
be plunged by his own daring, when urged 
on by the recklessness of despair? One 
evening, when completely exhausted by 
the tumult of her thoughts, her head reeling 
in agony, her conscience accusing her of 
having forfeited the protection of Heaven 
by her visit to the sorceress, and unable to 
shed a tear, though longing for the power 
to weep, as for a luxury, she sank cowering 
to the ground, with a wild wish that she 
might die, and thus be saved from madness. 
How long she remained in this state of 
inaction and stupor she knew not; she was 
aroused by the intelligence that a stranger 
without earnestly desired to speak with her, 
and, closely following the announcement, a 
pilgrim entered her presence. Scarcely 
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had the door closed upon the attendant, 
when, throwing aside his disguise, Reginald 
Grey was at the feet of his beloved. Asto- 
nishing was the communication he made to 
her: the sudden death of his brother had 
summoned him to take possession of the 
castle and estates of his ancestors, and 
enabled him to offer Margaret a lordly 
home and powerful protection. “I take 
shame to myself,” he added, “ that the grief 
I should entertain for the death of one, 
once so dear, is almost subdued by my joy 
at an event which permits me to unite my 
fate with yours.” And Margaret, although 
tle and compassionate in her disposition, 
smiled not the less brightly that her happi- 
ness had for its foundation the misfortune 
ofanother. Reginald urged her to a speedy 
and secret flight, alleging, as a reason, that 
he was anxious to avoid a rencontre with 
De Saville, which might lead to deadly con- 
sequences; and he declared, that when he 
had ipced her in safety in his own Castle 
of Wilton, his dread of the future would 
vanish. So Margaret consented to take 
advantage of her guardian’s absence, and to 
fly with Reginald the following day; and, 
ere they parted, she had agreed to meet 
him at an appointed spot, where he was to 
await her coming with horses and some of 
his most trusty followers. In order to 
effect this plan, she found it would be ne- 
cessary to confide it to her maid, as by her 
assistance only could she leave her present 
abode; but she placed full reliance upon 
the woman's fidelity, which her conduct 
appeared to justify, as she entered eagerly, 
though cautiously, into her mistress’s prepa- 
rations for departure, and secured her exit 
by the same gate from whence she had 
on the evening of her visit to the 

ut of the sorceress. Through the con- 
nivance or supineness of the warder, Mar- 
garet joined her lover undiscovered, and, 
ere long, thanks to the fleetness of her 
steed, had left Acornbury far behind her. 
That evening, in the chapel of Wilton Cas- 
tle, Margaret de Lacy became the wife of 
Lord Grey de Wilton. She fancied as she 
Tose from the altar—but it might merely 
have been the effect of an excited imagina- 
tion—that she saw a stately figure, enveloped 
in black draperies, glide from a recess at 
the farthest end of the chapel, and disappear. 
Then the words of the mysterious unknown, 
“Thou shalt die the widow of Reginald 
Grey!” for the first time presented them- 
selves to her mind, and she clung closer to 
her husband’s arm, her love increasing ten- 
fold at the hitter idea of losing him. The 
night to a believer in omens was one of 
fearful import. A storm of thunder and 
tning, an unusual occurrence at that 
season, came on with unexampled fury, 
and raged for several hours, committing in 
US progress great devastation. Suddenly, 
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Som, amidst the roar PA the elements, was 
e an nizi iek, mingled with 
curses bop of © Fire!” The south-west 
tower had apparently been struck by the 
lightning, for it was in flames, and they 
had already reached the apartment where 
sat Reginald and Margaret. Awakened to a 
sense of their danger by the cries below, 
they rushed to the door, but to their dis- 
may found it firmly closed without. Delay 
in opening it would have been perilous, the 
suffocating smell of smoke becoming every 
instant more oppressive. A suspicion of 
some treachery flashed across Lord Wilton’s 
mind. His only hope of escape now lay 
through the window, which was at an 
inconsiderable height from the ground. 
Breaking it open, he grasped his sword 
with one hand, and seizing Margaret with 
the other, bidding her be of good courage, 
he leaped out. Had he been disembarrassed, 
it is more than probable that he would have 
Teached the bottom unharmed, but in 
striving to break the fall of his fair burthen, 
he wrenched his right arm severely, and 
being immediately surrounded by a band of 
armed men, he fell, their unresisting victim. 
Margaret, half dead with terror, found her- 
self detained by one whose voice but too 
surely proclaimed him to be De Saville. 
Breaking from him with the strength of 
desperation, she flew she knew not whither, 
screaming for assistance. Just then the 
fire broke out with redoubled violence, 
ascending to the sky in vast columns, as if 
in defiance of the very lightning, and dis- 
closing by its lurid light the river Wye, 
which flowed at a few yards from the 
castle’s base. Instinctively she turned to- 
wards the bank, determining to perish in 
the waters, rather than become the prey of 
De Saville; but the cries she had been un- 
able to repress, instructed him as to the 
direction of her flight. Already she heard 
him in close pursuit, but she continued her 
course precipitately, overcoming in her path 
obstacles that in an hour of composure she 
would have deemed insurmountable. She 
was but a stone’s throw from the river’s 
brink, when he came up with her and 
seized her once more. Collecting the re- 
mains of her almost exhausted strength, 
she struggled in his grasp, endeavouring to 
draw him down the bank. As De Saville 
essayed to defeat her purpose, his foot 
slipped, and he rolled into the stream, car- 
rying Margaret with him, whose recollection 
now forsook her, and she swooned away. 
The next morning Lady Wilton was found 
in a state of insensibility amid the smoul- 
dering ashes of the castle. On being 
removed to a place of safety, it was long ere 
she gave signs of life; and she lay for 
weeks on a bed of sickness, unconscious of 
all that was passing around her. In the 
ravings of her fever, she spoke so fre- 
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quently of the sorceress, that her attendants 
concluded therefrom that the unknown was 
in some measure connected with the fearful 
circumstances attending their lord’s death. 
Search was immediately made after her, 
but she had disappeared, nor was she again 
seen in that part of the country, nor could 
the body of De Saville be anywhere found. 
It was supposed that, overcome by the 
weight of his armour, he had sunk to rise 
no more; and how the sharer of his im- 
mersion had escaped, appeared little less 
than a miracle. On becoming conscious of 
the full extent of her loss—a widowed 
bride, an unprotected orphan,—Margaret 
was almost tempted to accuse Heaven of 
cruelty in restoring her to existence; and 
many were the conflicts of her soul ere re- 
signation, that blessed attendant on Christi- 
anity, reigned in it undisturbed. King 
John, as an indemnification of her losses, 
bestowed on her the estate of Acornbury, 
with which she founded a nunnery, intend- 
ing on its completion to instal herself 
therein as Lady Abbess. The mysterious 
diamond ring had vanished from her hand 
since that terrible night; it might have 
been stolen from her, or lost in the con- 
fusion of the hour,—but Margaret felt 
convinced that the donor of it had again 
resumed the pledge of her fulfilled predic- 
tions. A year after the occurrences just 
detailed, Lady Wilton was keeping a me- 
lancholy vigil, and celebrating in tears and 
solitude the anniversary of her ill-starred 
marriage, when a packet was laid before 
her; it had been left, she was told, with a 
command that it should be immediately 
delivered into her hands. On opening it, 
the first thing that presented. itself was the 
fatal ring, which she had continued ever to 
regard as the principal cause of her woes ; 
it was attached to a small manuscript, whose 
contents were as follows :— 


(To be continued.) 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


I HAVE often been struck with the fate 
which followed Lord Orford to his grave! 
He had been, perhaps, the most fashionable 
author of his day. The public curiosity 
was keenly alive to all he wrote: he had 
rather an unreasonable sway over the public 
mind ; his wit and bon-mots were deemed 
irresistible ;—and a spark of his ridicule 
directed at a cotemporary, was sure to de- 
grade him, while his commendation was 
often alone sufficient to lift.a work into 
fame. I do not insinuate that this influence 


enjoyed by Lord Orford was unmerited. He 
was a man not. merely of a very quick and 
acute taste and very extensive and curious 
literature, but he was a man of decided 
genius—genius rather sparkling than pro- 
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found, but still positive genius—witness the 
inventive powers of his Castle of Otranto, 
Death commonly consecrates a popular 
author ; and they who have been partial} 

praised in their lives, have flowers lavished 
in superabundance on the insensible graye! 
It was otherwise with Walpole. His opi- 
nions, his authority, and his genius, became 
all at once by-words of contempt with 
those who followed him in literary sway, 
I am not in the secret ; I know not whence 
this arose; but it unquestionably arose 
from some personal or political faction. 

It has at length died away ; and now the 
literary public seem once more willing to 
assign to this accomplished and ingenious 
man his true place. His Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors is full of inge- 
nuity and amusement, though it is not pro- 
found. But take it as a catalogue, and 
where will its like be met? The Anecdotes 
of Painting are as entertaining as a ro- 
mance, and as beautiful as taste can make 
them. And in what letters will so many 
lively and interesting minutie of history 
and anecdote be found, as in those of this 
author? 

It would be easy to point out defects in his 
character, and littlenesses which put him 
below objects of pure admiration. He 
wanted both grandeur of thought, and moral 
pathos ; he was vain and selfish ; had many 
objects of petty ambition ; and, however 
liberal he affected to be in his political opi- 
nions, had some of the silly airs of a false 
aristocracy, from which, I believe, his bluff, 
coarse, and strong-minded father, was en- 
tirely free. 


THE WAR OF THE TURKS AND 
THE PERSIANS. 


SULEIMANIYEH, CAPITAL OF SHEHRIZUR, IN 
KURDISTAN. 


By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 


Ir appears from the daily papers, that the 
Shah of Persia has declared war against 
the Sultan of the Osmanlis, and has moved 
two forces, one against Baghdad in the 
south, and another against Erzrum in the 
north, being the two head frontier pashaliks 
of Turkey in the east. The causes of this 
war, and the ultimatum announced by the 
Shah, are said to be the cession of the town 
of Suleimaniyeh, and indemnification for the 
destruction of the Arab port of Moham- 
merah by the Pasha of Baghdad’s forces, 
in 1838, as well also for certain malpractices 
in commerce, effected by the Turks on the 
line of Trebizond and Erzrum, to Tabriz 
and Teheran. These are not, as it has 
been supposed, claims or reprisals of to-day. 
They have been the subject of long litiga- 
tion; and only two years ago (1840), the 
Shahzadeh, or Prince of Kirmanshah, made 
a hostile movement against Suleimaniyeh, 
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put unsupported by the Shah, then engaged 
in the Herat affair, and threatened by the 
Pashas of Baghdad and Mosul, he was 
obliged to withdraw. What is also ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the Shah is, that the 
princes who, a few years ago, came to 
claim the support of the British crown, have 
hitherto found refuge in the sanctuary of 
Kazimein, a village near Baghdad, sacred 
to a Shiite saint, and whither the corpses 
of deceased Tajiks or Persians are taken 
on their last pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Ali, in Babylonia. 

There is so much of interest, even to an 
English reader, enveloped in claims which 
have thus involved two nations in war, that 
we Shall not apologize for introducing them 
to our readers, with original information, 
which we hope will be at once amusing 
and instructive to them. 

The town of Suleimaniyeh, to begin with 
the most prominent, is the capital of the 
Kurdistan district of Shehrizur, and is 
situate on the western or Turkish side of 
the Persian Appenines, 170 miles N.E. of 
Baghdad, and 160 S.E. of Mosul. Being 
in the heart of the mountains, and in a 
country not always safe from depredations, 
it has been but seldom visited by Europeans, 
and the accounts concerning it were in con- 
sequence very meagre and slight, until 
the times of Mr. Rich, the late British Re- 
sident at Baghdad, who, in the year 1820, 
paid a formal visit tothe Pasha of Suleima- 
niyeh, and stayed there some time. The 
author visited the same town in 1837, on 
which occasion his progress was facilitated, 
and his reception rendered more kindly, 
by his being the bearer of presents from 

lonel Taylor, the actual British Resi- 
dent and Consul-General at Baghdad, to 
the present Pasha. 

The local history and politics of Sulei- 
maniyeh present to us features of peculiar 
interest. The Kurds of the district are of 
the class designated as Baba, or Bebbeh, and 
were so named after Suleiman Baba, a 
feudal chief of Pizhder, in the northern 
mountains, near Sikeneh, on the frontier of 
Persia. Like the tribes of Bahdinan, 
Buhtan, and others, they however claim 
the pre-eminent title of being Kermanj, or 
Kurds, strictly so speaking. 

Suleiman Baba was the youngest of 
twelve sons. His father’s name was Mir 
Suleiman, and he was Bey or Prince of 
Pizhder, the capital of which was Darish- 
mana, now a miserable village of about 
eighteen houses. Suleiman Baba was of a 
warlike spirit, and full of ambition; and he 
conquered the district of Shehrizur, which, 
however, he did not effect without hard 

iggles and various fortunes ; and at last, 
the Turks and Persians uniting, drove him 
out of the district to Rowandiz, from 
whence he repaired to Constantinople, in 
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the year of the Hegira 1111, a.p. 1678. 
Here he so satisfied the sultan of his fealty, 
or, according to some, having assisted him m 
wars against the Genoese,—according to 
others, having rendered important services 
in wars against the Persians,—he was made 
a pasha with two tails, and was appointed to 
all that part of Kurdistan which he had 
conquered, and which was made a sanjiak, 
or banner, of the Azalet or province of 
Shehrizur, the capital of which was then 
Kerkuk, the Babylonian Ecbatana. So far 
for what is historically known; but this is 
not what is related by the natives, who 
hand down traditionally in their mountain 
fastnesses the history of a marriage be- 
tween the head of their hereditary chief- 
tains and a noble English lady. An 
old man resembling Elspeth in the An- 
tiquary, inasmuch as it was impossible to 
collect anything from him except when he 
began a conversation himself, said at once 
to Mr. Rich,—*“ Ah, we are relations; our 
forefathers were related”—alluding to this 
story of Keighan the English girl, and 
Fakih Ahmed the Kurdish chief. But 
when asked about it, he relapsed, and be- 
came confused. 

Mahmud Pasha, who ruled at the time 
of Rich’s visit, boasted of his European 
descent from Keighan; and related, con- 


fusedly, some fragments of the tale, also 
claiming relationship on the same score 


with the British Resident. The ladies told 
nearly the same story to Mrs. Rich. When 
the author was at Suleimaniyeh, a prince.of 
the same family, Suleiman Pasha, and 
younger brother to Mahmud, ruled at that 
place, and held by the same tradition. It 
is pretty nearly to the following effect :— 
here were two brothers in Darish- 
mana, Fakih Ahmed and Khidder. They 
had suffered much from the hostility of the 
Bulbassis, who were the most powerful people 
of the Pizhder. Fakih Ahmed, who was of a 
bold and proud spirit, quitted the village in 
disgust, and swore never to return to it 
unless he should be in a situation to avenge 
himself. He went to Constantinople, and 
entered into the Turkish service. It so 
happened that the sultan was at that time at 
war with the English. In those days, bat- 
tles were generally decided by single com- 
bat. A champion had come forth from the 
Frank host, who had for five days kept the 
field against the flower of the Turkish 
chivalry, all of whom he had successively 
overthrown and slain. Fakih Ahmed vo- 
lunteered to meet this redoubtable foe; 
upon which the sultan sent for him, asked 
him concerning his country, and, being 
satisfied with his appearance, allowed him to 
undertake the adventure, first supplying 
him with a suitable horse and arms. He 
ran his course, and overthrew the English 
knight. Upon alighting to cut off his 
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head, to his great astonishment he found 
that his fallen opponent was a young mai- 
den, who besought him to spare her life, 
and that she would marry him. He brought 
her back to the Turkish camp in triumph ; 
and upon the sultan’s asking him what 
reward he should bestow on him, he claimed 
and obtained a firman, constituting him Bey, 
and bestowing on him the village and lands 
of Darishmana in perpetuity. He then re- 
turned in triumph to his native place, with 
his new wife, by whom he had two children 
—Suleiman Baba and Budak Keighan ; 
Keighan was the Kurd name given to the 
English maiden. Fakih Ahmed had fre- 
quent contests with the Bulbassis, whom he 
reduced into considerable order. One day, 
when he was absent, a large party of them 
came down on a predatory excursion. 
Keighan sallied forth and put them’to flight, 
killing a great number. She then sum- 
moned the people of Darishmana together, 
and addressed them as follows :—“ Men of 
Darishmana, Fakih Ahmed spared my life 
when I was in his power. I have this day 
requited the service, which was all I wanted 
or waited for. Now, tell Fakih Ahmed 
what you have seen, and also that I am 
me where he shall see me no more. Tell 
im that I charge him not to follow me, 
for it will be vain, and I shall do him harm, 
which, God knows, I would not willingly 
be the cause of.” So saying, she turned her 
horse, and was out of sight in a moment. 
Fakih Ahmed, on his return, was, as might 
be supposed, astonished at what had hap- 
pened, and deeply grieved at the loss of his 
beloved Keighan, whom he resolved to fol- 
low, in spite of her prohibition. He came 
up with her in the valley of Khidheran, 
which is in Pizhder, and besought her to 
return with him. “It is impossible,” she 
said; “you"are a Muhammedan—I am a 
Frank: I go to the land of my fathers. 
Farewell. Come not near me, or I will 
harm you!” Still the enamoured Fakih 
Ahmed persisted, when she raised her 
r and thrust him through the shoulder. 
e fell, and she galloped off. But she had 
not gone far, when she bethought herself 
that she had made him but a poor requital 
for his mercy to her when her life was at 
his disposal, and that, though he was a Mu- 
hammedan, he was yet the father of ‘her 
children. She therefore relented, returned, 
found him yet breathing, and applied a 
powerful ointment to his wound, which 
placed him out of danger till he should re- 
ceive succour, which was not far eff. She 
then left him again. The ardent lover and 
husband, as soon as he had recovered from 
his wound, nothing abashed by the rough 
usage he had experienced at her hands, still 
persisted in his design of following and re- 
covering her, and in pursuit of her, ‘he 
reached Britain. At nightfall he came to 
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a large city, where he heard the sound of 
revelry. e band was playing, torches 
lighted, and all the other preparations 
making for a nuptial feast. 

Uncertain what he should do, or where 
he should take up his abode for the night, 
he resolved to submit himself to the guidance 
of chance, and remain where his horse 
stopped. He accordingly gave the reins to 
his steed, and the animal stopped at the door 
of the house of an old woman, who, after mak- 
ing some difficulty, consented to receive him 
as her guest. He inquired from her the cause 
of the rejoicing. She informed him that 
the daughter of the king had gone to war 
with the Muhammedans;-that she was just 
returned, after having been missing for 
several years, and that she was then goi 
to he married to her cousin. Fakih A 
entreated the old woman to procure him 
admission to the nuptial feast as spectator, 
which she at length agreed to do. provided 
he would disguise himself in woman’s attire, 
He so managed as to be close at hand during 
the first interview between the fair Keighan 
and her proposed spouse. The lady came 
forth ; and the ungracious bridegroom im- 
mediately saluted her with a box on the 
ear, saying, “Thou hast been a prisoner 
among the Muhammedans; thou hast been 
dishonoured ; and darest thou to shew thy- 
self before me?” The bride, in her an- 
guish, exclaimed in Kurdish, a language 
that had become familiar to her, “Oh, 
Fakih Ahmed, that thou wert here!” Im- 
mediately the person invoked stepped forth, 
slew the bridegroom, and escaped with the 
bride to Constantinople, where the sultan 
bestowed on him an addition to his former 


mt. 

orrakih Ahmed and his now willing bride 
returned to Pizhder, where he lived happily 
with her for the rest of his days. Before 
he died, he completely subjected the districts 
of Pizhder, Mergeh, and Mawutt. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Suleiman Baba, 
the ancestor of the present princes of Sulei- 
maniyeh, who conquered the remaining 
districts of that portion of Kurdistan, now 
under their authority. The second son, 
Budak Keighan, died without issue. : 

In this narrative there is much of a spirit 
of chivalry, with which the Orientals are 
totally unacquainted. The incidents are 


quite foreign to the style and nature of 


their inventions, and look as if they were 
derived from some real occurrences in 
which, perhaps, the Geneose may have been 
actors, and who are often, in the East, con- 
founded with the Inglese, but of an age 
anterior to that assigned them by the Kurds 
of Shehrizur. It is to be remarked that 
Mahmud Pasha referred the incident, m 
speaking of it to Mr. Rich, to Mir Mahmud 
Bey, who was father of Mir Suleiman and 
grandfather to Suleiman Baba. 
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Suleiman Bey Ghazi, commonly called 
Suleiman Baba, and the ancestor of the pre- 
sent Princes of Suleimaniyeh, began to 
reign about A.D. 1672. His independence 
was assailed by both Turks and Persians, 
and he ultimately sustained so effective a 
defeat by their united forces (a.p. 1692), 
that he was forced to fly from Kurdistan, 
and repair to Constantinople. It appears 
from his name (Temir Khan Beg), that he 
was succeeded by a Persian, who ruled four 
years, and then by a Kurd (Bekir Beg), 
who reigned thirteen years, after which 
there was an interregnum of four years, 
during which the district was governed by 
Turkish mutesellims. A certain Khana 
Pasha, a Persian with a Turkish title, suc- 
ceeded in the year 1714, and reigned three 
years; but having conquered Sinna, he re- 
moved thither, but was killed a.p. 1727. 
He was succeeded in the government of 
Shehrizur by a Kurd, son of Bekir Beg, 
and the first of the Nawaubs, designated as 
Nawaub Khaled Pasha ; but after four years’ 
reign, the government was usurped by the 
Persian Ferhad, who reigned two years, at 
the expiration of which time, Khaled re- 
gained his Beyship, which he held fifteen 

ears, till driven out of the country, in 1736, 
ty Nawaub Selim Pasha, when he took re- 
foge in Urfah, where he died the following 
yer. Selim Pasha ruled four years, when 

was superseded by Nawaub Suleiman 
Pasha, who became Pasha of Baghdad, 
commonly called Kurd Suleiman Pasha, in 
1746; but the year before which event 
Selim Pasha regained the Kurdish govern- 
ment, for which he was afterwards strangled 
at Baghdad ; and this was followed by the 
judicial murder of Osman Pasha, of Keuy 
Sanjiak. The same year that the Kurd 
Pasha Selim was strangled (1755), happened 
the great plage at Baghdad. In the year 
1758, Muhammed Pasha, son of Khana 
Pasha, endeavoured to re-establish the au- 
thority of the Bebbehs, but he was defeated 
on the Narin by Suleiman, and killed in the 
battle (1760). Ahmed Pasha, a son of 
Khaled Pasha, then headed the Kurds 
against the Turks with varying success, 
Telgning one year, then Suleiman two 
months, then Ahmed five months, till Su- 
leiman was assassinated by Fakih Ibrahim 
(1761). The government was now left to 
disputed between the two brothers 
Ahmed and Muhammed. Muhammed 
established his supremacy for the first eight 
years, when he was succeeded by Ahmed 
(1770), who was defeated the next year at 
Kalwan, and taken prisoner by 
Muhammed ; but having made his escape 
he returned with the aid of Turkish forces, 
med fled to Persia, whence he 

returned with Ali Murad Khan. A battle 
was delivered at Sursir, where Muham- 
med was defeated and Ali Murad Khan 
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taken prisoner. In the year 1774 Muham- 
med came again from Persia, assisted by 
Shefi Khan, a Zend general, but was again 
defeated. The next year he came again 
with Muhammed Ali Sirdar, on which oc- 
casion he defeated the Khan of Sinna, and 
Ahmed retreated to Kerkuk, where, having 
obtained assistance from Kelb Ali Khan, a 
Zend, Muhammed fled to Keuy Sanjiak. 
It is to be observed that at this time the 
seat of the Kurd government of the Bebbehs 
was Karatcholan, as before mentioned, and 
ina valley a few miles east of Suleimaniyeh. 
Muhammed having obtained assistance 
Temir Pasha of Keuy Sanjiak, they fought 
with Ahmed Pasha below Gilleh Zirdeh. 
The battle was desperate: they were more 
than an hour bent to pont with sabres and 
daggers, and the slaughter was very great. 
Temir Pasha was killed, and Muhammed 
Pasha taken prisoner. His eyes were put 
out immediately by his brother Ahmed, 
who himself died a natural death seventeen 
days afterwards, in the Kara Dagh, on his 
return to Karatcholan (1776). 

Nawaub Mahmud Pasha, father of Os- 
man and Abdurrahman Pashas, and grand- 
father of Mahmud and Suleiman, the pre- 
sent pasha, now succeeded to a chieftain- 
ship so often disputed, that it is resembled 
by no other for the number and frequency 
of its contests. During his reign, the blind 
Muhammed returned from Persia, whither 
he had fled, with a certain Omar Pasha, 
and both were put to death under the great 
tree at Karatcholan (1778). In the year 
1781, Mahmud was himself killed in battle 
at Yetimar, by Budak Khan, Prince of 
Saok Bulak, against whom he was fighting. 
He was succeeded by Nawaub Ibrahim 
Pasha, who removed the-capital to its pre- 
sent site of Suleimaniyeh, partly for pur- 
poses of hunting, and partly to be more on 
the Turkish frontier; and he named his 
new town in compliment to the then Pasha 
of Baghdad. The district in which Sulei- 
maniyeh was founded was called Sertcbinar, 
but was part of Shehrizur, and of the pos- 
sessions of the Bebbehs. This was in 1782. 
Two years afterwards, Ibrahim seized 
Hasan Khan Bey and Husein Bey, two 
princes of his own family, and sent them 
prisoners to Baghdad, where they were 
first banished to Hillah (Babylon), and 
there strangled. But the next year, Os- 
man, son of the Nawaub Mahmud, drove 
him from his government, which he re- 
gained in two years (1785), to be driven 
out again the ensuing year by Abdurrah- 
man, second son of the Nawaub Mahmud, 
Osman Pasha having died the previous 
year. The Nawaub Abdurrahman Pasha 
reigned eight years, and erected the present 
palace ; but Ibrahim succeeded in regaining 
the government in 1797, and held it for 
five years, when it retroverted again to 
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Abdurrahman (1802), Ali Pasha of Bagh- 
dad having deposed Ibrahim, who died the 
same year at Mosul, on an expedition of 
Ali Pasha’s'to Sinjar. Abdurrahman, the 
same year of his re-establishment as Pasha 
of Suleimaniyeh, revolted against Ali Pasha, 
stabbed Muhammed, Pasha of Keuy Sanjiak, 
with his own hand, on his retreat from 
Baghdad, and immediately after defeated 
Khaled Pasha, at Altun Kupri. Ali Pasha 
of Baghdad went, however, in person 
against Abdurrahman, who opposed him 
at the celebrated Derbend, or pass into the 
mouniains, but was defeated, and obliged 
to fly into Persia, Ali establishing Khaled 
in his place (1803). Three years after- 
wards, Abdurrahman returned from his 
exile, and defeated the auxiliary Turks and 
Kurds at Zeribar, and took Suleiman 
Kiahya, or deputy of Baghdad, prisoner. 
In the year 1808, Suleiman who, from 
deputy, had then become Pasha of Bagh- 
dad, generally known as Kutchuk Sulei- 
man, or little Suleiman, marched against 
Abdurrahman, who again defended himself 
at the Derbend, but was worsted after a 
So defence, obliged to fly, and the 

urks placed Suleiman, a son of Ibrahim 
Pasha, on the throne. The next year 
(1809), Abdurrahman Pasha in made 
himself master of Kurdistan; but the 
Shahzadeh (prince) of Kirmanshah leagued 

ainst him with the Turks, and forced 
him to retreat to Keuy Sanjiak, which was 
besieged by the Persians, who raised the 
siege after it had lasted one month and 
four days. Abdurrahman Pasha then re- 
turned to Suleimaniyeh, where he died, 
1813, and was succeeeded by the Nawaub 
Mahmud Pasha, elder brother of the pre- 
sent Pasha, the Nawaub Suleiman. 

Such, then, is the remarkable and varied 
history of this small Kurdish principality. 
It was chiefly obtained by Mr. Rich from a 
musty scroll of paper secured with a flap 
of leather, and found by him in the posses- 
sion of a Kurd, whose ancestors had been 
in the habit of entering events on this scroll, 
with their dates, and he had followed their 
example. It forms a valuable appendix to 
the Tarikh al Akrad, a rare and valuable 
history, of which Mr. Rich also succeeded 
in obtaining a copy, which is now deposited 
in the British Museum. 

It appears from this record, that the origi- 
nal conqueror of Shehrizur was acknow- 
iedged by the Turks, who granted him his 
conquests as a fief, Kerkuk being then the 
capital of the district, and that at that time 
the founder of the Bebbeh dynasty removed 
from Darishmana, which might have been 
under Persian influence, to Karatcholan, 
which was not. It appears, also, that Persian 
khans often disputed the possession of their 
newly-acquired lands to the Kurds ; and so 
it also appears with regard to the Turks. 


It followed from this that we often find the 
original family driven from its capital, and 
the country governed, but for brief inter- 
vals, by Persian khans or Turkish mutesel- 
lims. Then, in, we find the family 
quarrels of the Kurds themselves causing 
an interference of Turks and Persians, 
which often led them to be supplanted by 
beys appointed by the more powerfal suc- 
courers. These domestic troubles were aug- 
mented by one of the family becoming 
Pasha of Baghdad, but they assumed their 
acmé in the time of the two brothers, Ah- 
med and Muhammed. The connexion with 
Turkey was still further cemented by the 
building of Suleimaniyeh. The family of 
the Bebbehs, however, still quarrelled among 
themselves; and in the wars of Ibrahim 
and Abdurrahman, we find each party Oc- 
casionally assisted by Turks and Persians, 
but on the success of the latter, and his 
throwing off allegiance to the Porte, we 
find the Prince of Kirmanshah leaguing 
against him as well as the Turks, and that 
both were defeated, and the Beyship left in 
comparative tranquillity, which extended to 
the present government. There is nothing, 
then, in this historical episode that would 
give tothe Persians a greater claim to the pos- 
session of Suleimaniyeh than the Turks. If 
weare to be guided by a simple investigation 
of facts, the claims are most in favour of 
the Turks; but it ought in reality to be an 
independent Kurd principality, except for 
the semi-fabulous grant of the sultan of 
territories to Suleiman Baba, of which the 
Porte knew nothing, and which they had 
not assisted to conquer. As far as natural 
position is concerned, Suleimaniyeh is de- 
cidedly in Turkish Kurdistan ; but we will 
turn in our next toa description of its situa- 
tion and present condition, and review the 
proceedings of the late and present pashas, 
premising, without becoming political, that 
notwithstanding the outcry made by some 
of the daily papers against the*great north- 
ern bear, Russia, that that country has buta 
very remote interest in these old standing 
and long vexed historical questions. 


(To be continued.) 





fPiscellaneous. 


FEMALE SOCIETY IN PERSIA. 


Ir is impossible for a stranger to learn 
much of female society in Persia. Slaves 
to their tyrants, and strangers to all other 
motives and ee but immediate 

rsonal tification, they are unil- 
Ramses by the finer ties of affection and 
sympathy, and become mere instruments 
to the pleasures of their lords. Some of 
the harem histories must be very curious, 
could they be brought to light—where four 
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wives, for instance, are struggling for the 
ascendancy of their lord’s favour! My 
chief information on this point was de- 
rived from a“ khanum” herself; and to 
account for my acquaintance, I must say 
that she was no other than a countrywoman. 
It required no little courage in an English 
female to follow one of the “ Persian 
youths” (as they were then called), who 
were sent to England in 1815, under the 
care of Colonel d’Arcy, for professional 
education. This “ youth” is now a burly 
khan, of nearly half a ton weight, the chief 
of the arsenal at Tehran. She didso, how- 
ever, atid the leading feature of the marriage 
contract was, that he should take to himself 
no other wife during her lifetime; to which 
contract, I believe, he was faithful. I was 
much struck at first to hear my own ver- 
nacular tongue spoken from under a veiled 
and hooded khanum ; when lo, she proved to 
bea native of Britain! She had established 
quite an English household, even to knives 
and forks, and her menage altogether was 
respectable. Her husband was kind and 
liberal. Their little girl was brought up 
by his family to the most rigid orthodox 
faith; whilst the mother retained her 
Christian profession. 

At my second visit to Persia, in 1831, 
my countrywoman had been buried in a 


garden outside the town, having succumbed 
to the plague or cholera, both of which had 
so devastated Tabrees in 1830. The khan 
had taken to himself two other wives, and 


was looking as jocund as ever. The little 
girl was no longer visible to me; as I went 
to pay her a visit, she ran off with most 
amusing speed, burying her face in her 
hands, with all that “ shamefacedness” so 
peculiar to this people. Her father had 
pledged her in marriage to a respectable 


party. 

_ This English khanum was shrewd and 
intelligent, and had acquired a proficiency 
in the Persian language. She had also a 
fine taste for drawing, many exquisite 
specimens of which I saw—such as like- 
nesses of the ladies of the harem. She 
was frequently invited to visit the Prince’s 
wives; and scarcely any Euro has, 
perhaps, seen so much of this portion 
of Persian domesticity before. Her anec- 
dotes respecting the haremites were very 
amusing and piquante. She dwelt much 
on their listlessness of character, their 
yawning propensities, their being so “ dully 
sluggardized at home,” as to be in- 
capable of almost any effort, mental or 
bodily. If anything could move them, it 
was the sight of the eunuchs, who kept up 
the strictest discipline in the harem, oc- 
casionally striking them on the mouth with 
the iron heel of their slippers. Ignorant 
to the most amusing degree, they did but 
just know the sun from y oapediows, the night 
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from the day. It was indeed rumoured, that 
in the best informed circles some of them 
actually knew the summer from the winter ! 
But their ignorance is bliss; they have no 
wants, no cures, everything being provided 
for them most abundantly. There is no to- 
morrow for them; sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. They embroider and 
spangle their robes and slippers, and some 
of them will finger the “ kamooncha” a 
little—a sort of guitar. They are said to 
be fond of music, and of making a noise 
with the “ dyra halka dur,” a sort of tam- 
borine with rings. But the inexhaustible 
resource of the Persian ladies is the bath, 
where they spend whole days at a time, 
smoking the kalleon, eating sweetmeats, 
dying their hair and eyebrows black, their 
nails and hands and soles of their feet 
yellow, and otherwise adorning their per- 
sons, 

These baths are sometimes fitted up in 
good style; being ornamented with flowers, 
scented with perfumes, &c. The ladies, 
when ornamented and in full costume, are 
thus described by one of their own poets :— 

“ Their glowing cheeks have tints that cast 

A shadow on the rose’s bloom ; 
Their eyes by Lailis unsurpass’d, 
Give splendour to the deepest gloom.”” 

The Persian women wear amulets or 
charms to keep off the evil eye, of which 
they are much afraid. These talismans 
are engraved with sentences from the 
Koran. They bind them around their 
temples, over their shoulders, &c. They 
are very superstitious, and have their 
lucky and unlucky days. Of the ghouls 
or goblins they have great dread ; and their 
descriptions of them are very extrava- 
gant; they look upon them “as a demon, 
dragon, or a fiend of the desert; gigantic, 
frightful spectres, that devour both the 
living and the dead.” 

Though polygamy is sanctioned by the 
religion of Mahomet, and alsothe custom of 
secluding the female sex, the Koran per- 
mits only four wives; but there is no limit 
to the number of female slaves. This de- 
gradation of the fairest portion of God’s 
creation, whom “ man was born to please,” 
tends likewise to the degradation of those 
who impose it. 

Then the jealousy of these Persian lords 
of the creation! Perhaps, amongst no 
people is unfaithfulness to the nuptial tie 
more mercilessly punished than amon 
the Mahomedans. At Constantinople, 
guilty one is bagged immediately, the mouth 
of the sack being carefully tied over, and 
she is drowned in the Bosphorus. This is 
thought no more of than drowning a cat! 
In Persia, too, they put them into a bag; 
but they are there thrown off some high 
tower, to their inevitable destruction. No 
trial by jury is necessary, no Doctors 
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Commons ; to be judged by their husbands 
and executed is short work. In this way, 
several women were thrown from the top 
of the Ark, shortly before my last visit to 
Tabreez. 

Sterility amongst the married ladies of 
Persia is deemed:as great a reproach as in 
the days of Rachel and Hannah. The 
birth of a son is a matter of great con- 
gratulation. Presents are sent of dresses 
for the infant, with sweetmeats, fruit, &c. 
The daughters are but little regarded be- 
yond the precincts of the harem. 

Marriages in Persia are contracted by 
the parents, and the betrothment takes 
place at a very early age. The bridegroom 
is consequently spared the wooing and the 
winning, since this is all done for him by 
parental kindness. The courtship is per- 
formed by proxy; so also is the marriage 
ceremony. I was curious to learn how the 
contract was entered into, since the groom 
is never permitted to see his bride until 
three days after marriage. She is reported 
to him by some female negotiator to be 
“more blooming than the rose, more 
odoriferous than the violet, better formed 
than Hebe ;” at which description “his 
heart becomes a coal, and his liver is dried 
up.” He then contracts with her parents 


for the dower which he is to bestow on his 


wife. The contract being settled, a moolah 
signs it, and the ceremony soon after takes 
place, each party being within hearing at 
the time, but not visible. The service 
is short andsimple. “I, N., the authorized 
proxy for you, M., do take L. to be his per- 
petual wife, for such dower as you have 
agreed upon.” The other replies, “I, N., the 
authorized proxy for you, L., do take her for 
his perpetual wife, upon condition of the 
dower agreed upon by both parties.” Some 
prayers are then read by the moolah, and 
he inquires of each of the invisible persons 
whether they agree to the contract. They 
answer in the affirmative, and he then de- 
clares them to be lawful man and wife. When 
the ceremony is at an end, the veil is thrown 
over the bride, which is brought for her by 
the groom; she is furnished with some 
aromatic seeds, which she must eat on 
arrival at the house of her husband, in or- 
der to have a sweet breath in his presence ; 
a little camphor of rose-water is given her. 
The bride sets out on horseback for her 
new residence, accompanied by all her re- 
lations, who carry with them presents of 
sweetmeats. She then begins her poetic in- 
vocation :— 
“* Holy Prophet, grant, I pray, 

On this happy nuptial day, 

That my husband and his mother, 

Cousin, sister, uncle, brother, 

Sanction without stint or measure 

Everything that gives me pleasure.” 


The feasting then begins, and continues for 


three days. With some ‘great men, it con- 
tinues thirty or forty days, but with the 
poorest person, never less than three days, 
The grade of society is much known by the 
time of keeping up this festival. Some ex- 
travagant and reckless persons have even 
spent their all on this festive occasion. 


The occasional disappointment in this. 


blindfold bargain reminds one of Rachel 
and Leah. No Persian would marry a 
woman that had been subjected to the gaze 
of other men. I knew an instance ofa 
khan that offered as much as a thousand 
tomauns to her father to be allowed to see 
his bride elect, which was refusect It is 
deemed absolute pollution. But under their 
veiled mystification, mistakes have some- 
times occurred of marrying the wrong 
woman. 

Where the harem is on a large scale, 
such as the royal establishments, it is said 
to be a most extraordinary theatre of du- 
plicity and intrigue. A female having once 
passed its threshold has quitted the world 
for ever; no other male than her lord (and 
the eunuchs) will ever see her again; she 
is immured for life. The Mahomedans are 
bound to make liberal provision for their 
fair prisoners, and, as I have already noticed, 
this forms a considerable part of the royal 
expenditure. 

So jealous are the Persians respecting 
their women, that the harems are built in 
such a way as to render it impossible to 
overlook them from the most elevated 
positions. From the principal entrance to 
the great man’s house branch different 
courts, so that the “ harem kaneh” is per- 
fectly distinct. Even our English “khanum” 
was similarly lodged in her own apartments. 

She always wore the “ chadre,” or veil; 
and so, indeed, did the English ladies at 
Tabreez. When I proposed paying her a 
visit at the “ harem kaneh,” her reply was 
—“ I should be very happy to see you my- 
self, but your appearance would produce an 
emeute amongst my female establishment.” 
She received her friends always in the 
khan’s apartments, which, as I have ob- 
served, were established pretty much 
aT Anglaise. 

What shall I say of Persian beauty, com- 
pletely veiled as it is from the public gaze? 
The English “ khanum” used to give me 
most fervid descriptions of it, with com- 
parisons about the gazelle, “ the antelope 
eye,” and so forth. I will on this point 
quote a little from one of their own authors, 
whose ethereal descriptions of woman are 
so fervid, so unsubstantial, so sunny, S0 
feminine, that I shall be excused for this 
brief extract, 

“ Who would:care to die, to be pillowed 
upon the silver couches of clouds, in the 
purple-aired Paradise, while the dark- 
eyed daughters of the paradise of Eden bent 
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ever him! Beauties, with eyes soft as the 

les, to watch his slumber, and awaken 
him with the babbling honey of their voices! 
Beings, whose long lashes arch like the stem 
of a wild blossom when it stoops to kiss the 
river! Oh, let me die, and be carried to 
the pearly abodes of the Peris! When I 
am wearied, let them lull me to slumber 
by their murmuring kisses! Let me 
dance with them on beds of undying flowers, 
to the singing of celestial birds, in a land 
where the trees murmur in music so soft 
that the sound seems distilled, and only the 
sweetest is borne along the fragrant air, not 
harsher than the silver note of the low- 
voiced seraphim. Or let me live among 
them on some flowery island, in a far-off 
ocean, where there is no night ; nothing but 
the waving of roses and the sound of sweet 
bells —the low murmuring of the ocean 
and the flapping of white birds’ wings, their 
own soft words dropping with gentle ca- 
dences. Oh! I would nestle in the midst 
of them like a bird—they should sit ina 
circle and form my nest. I would have no 
sighing, nothing but a dreamy exchange of 
looks—the slow, deep current of indolent 
delight.” 

In closing my account of the domestic 
life of Persia, I must remark that it appears 
to me anything but that “home” thus 
beautifully described by the poet :-— 

( nnn the resort 
Of love, of joy, of peace ; where, 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends, 
And dear relations, mingle into bliss.’’ 

Three Years in Persia. 


WYER’S CAVE, VIRGINIA. 
(Concluded from p. 107.) 
NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS, ETC. 


On returning from the Garden of Eden 
back into the Church, we passed under- 
neath the Steeple, elevated on an arch of 
ten feet, into a lofty apartment, fifty feet 
high, called the Dining-Room. This has 
its name from a natural bench of the rock, 
with a horizontal slab, about the proper 
height and dimensions to form a convenient 
side-table. From this, we advanced on- 
ward through a rough and narrow pathway, 
called the Wilderness, where, though the 
breadth is not ater than ten feet, the 
height exceeds ninety feet, and is indeed the 
loftiest part of the whole Cave. 

Above this, on the left, is a high mass or 
ledge of rock, called the Giant’s Causeway, 
rising from twenty to forty feet above the 
lower level, and yet having from fifty to 
seventy feet from thence to the roof. Along 
this it is practicable to walk, and the effect 
1s greatly improved, if a portion of the 
py, take the lower path, and one the 

gher, as their relative positions and lights 
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enable each to see better than they other- 
wise could do, the grandeur of the pro- 
portions, and the magnificent altitude of the 
Cave. Upon the edge of the precipice are se- 
veral rising stalagmites, of different heights, 
so grouped as to have suggested the idea of 
Napoleon crossing the Alps, attended by 
his body-guard; and, whether seen from 
above or below, but particularly the latter, 
the effect of this group, standing on the 
crest of a rocky eminence, and just passin g 
the most difficult point, is very striking. 
That nothing might be wanting to make the 
romantic picture complete, there is, not far 
from this group, an open arch in the rock, 
over which the party above can pass, while 
the party below are going through under- 
neath ; and this is appropriately called the 
Natural Bridge. 

The passage through this brings you to 
the last grand apartment of the Cave, and 
on the lowest part of the whole, being about 
fifty feet below the level of the entrance at 
the mouth. This is called Jefferson’s Hall. 
It is irregular in shape, and has several 
chambers and recesses leading out of it; 
but its dimensions are, on the whole, 235 
feet in length, from 30 to 90 in breadth, and 
varying, in different parts, from 15 to 90 
feet in height. 

Just as we entered this Hall, and on the 


right hand as we passed along, we saw an 
immense mass of stalagmite, rising from 
the ground, thirty-six feet in length, thirty 
feet in breadth, and thirty feet in height, of 
a rounded oval in shape, broadest at the 
base, and slightly diminishing towards the 


summit. The great peculiarity and beauty 
of this mass consists in its being composed 
of several stories or stages, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by horizontal layers 
of crystalized spar, and from layer to layer, 
the space is filled up by perpendicular 
flutings, formed by the dropping stalactites 
descending from e to stage. This is 
most happily denominated the Tower of 
Babel; for though not strictly resembling 
the mass that yet remains of this stupendous 
edifice, on the plains of Shinar—on which I 
stood during my visit to the ruins of Baby- 
lon—it is nevertheless very like the popular 
representations of the Tower of Babel ac- 
companying the old editions of the Bible. 
The resemblance is the more striking, as 
the unfinished mass, like the original tower, 
never rose to its natural termination at 
a point, but seems like an edifice abandoned 
by the builders before it was complete. If 
this mass is strikingly beautiful in front, it 
is still more exquisitely so in the rear; and 
though the ascent to the cavity behind it is 
difficult, it is well worth the attempt to get 
there, as from it the whole structure is 
indescribably grand, and this one sight 
is quite sufficient to repay all the toil of 
getting so far into the Cave. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HALL—THE TOWER 
OF BABEL, ETC. 


Beutnp and above this, are two deep and 
hollow recesses, forming separate apart- 
ments, but communicating with each other. 
The first of these is called Sir Walter Scott’s 
Hall, and an elevation like an altar in its 
centre is called Sir Walter Scott’s Tomb. 
The second apartment is named Sir Walter 
Scott’s Library ; and in the beautiful petri- 
factions and incrustations with which the 
roofs and walls of these apartments are co- 
vered, may well be imagined the ancient 
armour, antique weapons, and heraldic and 
baronial trophies, with which the hall and 
library of Abbotsford were adorned. 

Further on, within the Hall, is another 
huge mass of stalagmite, nearly as large as 
that which is called The Tower of Babel, 
and partially resembling it in some portions 
of its formation, but having on the topa 
mass of the purest and most snowy white, 
while the general hue of the lower part is 
that dull yellow which marble acquires b 
long exposure to a damp atmosphere. This 
dazzling whiteness of the upper portion of 
the mass has caused it to be called by the 
very appropriate name of Snow Hill. 

In the intermediate space between these 
two remarkable masses, and still within the 
apartment called Jefferson’s Hall, are the 
following remarkable objects. The Half- 
Moon, where a crescent form is seen on the 
brown wall of stalactite, of purest white, 
just like the rising or the setting moon. 
Minerva and her Shield, and Niobe in tears, 
are names given to statue-like columns that 
have some faint resemblance to forms such 
as these. On the left, and nearly opposite 
to the mass called Snow Hill, is a beautiful 
little recess, called the Gothic Temple, full 
of the most fanciful forms, and within it is 
a small spring, as if to furnish a fount of 
holy water for the worshippers. On the 
right, and beyond the mass of Snow Hill, is 
a formation quite as singular and beautiful, 
called by some the Oyster Shell, and by 
others, the Fly Trap. These are two thin 
lamellar rocks of sheet-stalactite, oval or 
nearly circular in shape, and from five to 
six feet in diameter. Like the two shells 
of an oyster, these are joined at the smaller 
and inner end, and grow wider and wider 
apart as they approach towards the larger 
and outer end, being at that point about 
three or four feet asunder. The inner parts 
of these singular sheets of rock are nearly 
smooth ; but the outer parts have the most 
fanciful formations attached to them; the 
under one especially has a collection of 
many folds, like the Leasda-eains of a shirt, 
or the full-lace trimmings of a lady’s cap, 
depending in thin perpendicular lamin, or 
edgewise, from the surface, and so translu- 
cent that the light of a candle can be seen 


Gistinctly through them. | Some portions of 
this mass are snowy white, while others are 
yellowish, and others brown ; but taken al- 
logether, it may be regarded as one of the 
most curious and interesting of the many 
remarkable objects in the Cave. 

Just beyond this point, is an opening or 
recess in the wall, at a distance of twelve 
feet from the ground, the ascent to which 
is made by a moveable ladder. By climb- 
ing up and entering this recess, we arrived 
at the termination of the Cave, at a distance 
of 2500 feet from the entrance, counting 
the length of the several chambers and 
passages in a straight line, and the lateral di- 
gressions made on either side. Here there 
is a fine clear spring, the well or fountain 
of which is covered over with a thin pellicle 
of stalagmite, yet sufficiently strong to bear 
the weight of a person standing on it; and 
by means of a hole through this crust or 
covering, the water is obtained. As this is 
the last point in the Cave, and one of the 
most difficult to attain, they have given the 
name of one of the most enterprising of 
travellers, Bruce, to a stalagmite at the en- 
trance ; and they have called this sealed 
fountain, which has been but recently 
broken, the Source of the Nile-—Bucking- 
ham’s America. 


BARON LARREY, NAPOLEON'S 
SURGEON. 
(From Dr. Mott’s Travels in Europe and the East.) 


I HAVE purposely deferred, until this place, 
noticing the most extraordinary man, per- 
haps, of all the great men of our profession 
congregated within the walls of Paris; we 
mean the celebrated Baron Larrey, the con- 
stant friend and companion of the Emperor 
Napoleon during all his memorable cam- 
paigns, from the time when fortune 
seemed for ever to perch on his eagles, till, 
in the revolution of events, the glories of 
that great commander set for ever on the 
field of Waterloo. 

At the age of almost fourscore, this 
veteran in surgery, having survived a hun- 
dred campaigns, reposes upon his laurels 
in his favourite capital. Did ever any man, 
in ancient or modern times, witness the 
one-tenth, or one-hundredth part of the 
bloody scenes of battle that he has partici- 
pated in? What surgeon has ever lookéd 
upon and been in the midst of such a 
carnage? From the burning sands of 
Egypt to the frozen snows of Russia, and 
the final close of the drama at Waterloo, he 
was ever by the side of his beloved chief- 
tain. 

He told me, on one occasion,—for I may, 
with pride, say that I enjoyed the intimacy 
of this great surgeon, whom Napoleon, 
his will and elsewhere, often spoke of a8 
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“ the best of men,”—that, for twenty years 
of his life, he slept, it may be said, on the 
same straw, and was wrapped in the same 
cloak with his great master. 

I very much question whether any man, 
since the days of Ambrose Pare, ever en- 
joyed the confidence and esteem of the 
whole army as much as Larrey. This I 
myself have witnessed again and again, in 
his walks through the hospital of the cele- 
brated Invalides, at Paris, of which he was 
the surgeon-in-chief. It was delightful to 
behold the almost religious veneration with 
which his old companions-in-arms received 
and welcomed him, as he passed from bed 
to bed. The eyes of those decrepit warriors 
would glisten with joy at his approach; 
and, if sad from suffering, he would cheer 
their drooping spirits by recounting to 
them some memorable victory, in which 
they had participated. I have heard him 
sound in their ears the magic words—Lodi! 
Marengo! and Austerlitz! and Mount Tabor! 
and the effect was electric and wonderful. 
It was like the neighing of the war-horse 
at the sound of the trumpet. Car this be 
wondered at, when they saw, in the person 
of Larrey, the very form and figure—“ the 
counterfeit presentiment”—of their great 
captain; and when they saw and knew, too, 
that the favourite tri-cornered chapeau which 
Larrey wore on his head as he walked 
from ward to ward, was that identical hat, 
made for and worn by Napoleon himself, 
and by him presented to Larrey, because, 
as Napoleon delicately remarked, it seemed 
to fit him best. 

This incident of the present of the hat 
was related to me by Baron Larrey, on one 
occasion when I was accompanying him 
through the Invalides, when he pleasantly 
transferred the hat from his own head to 
mine, and added that that hat Napoleon had 
worn. 

As an illustration of his immense ex- 

ience, he told me that he had amputated 
fourteen arms at the shoulder joint the 
morning after the battle of Wagram, and 
that he had performed more than two hun- 
dred amputations after the battle of Auster- 
litz; and persevering in his efforts to 
relieve the wounded soldiers, his knife fell 
powerless from his exhausted hand. 

Nothing shall I ever cherish nearer to 
my feelings, in my reminiscences of- Paris, 
than the many and delightful conversations 
which I enjoyed with this truly virtuous and 
most estimable man. I recollect on one oc- 
casion, at his house, while speaking on the 
subject of the wealth of professional men 
generally, he stated to me, with great frank- 
ness, that he was comfortable, but that his 
means were not ample. He said, with 
much energy and emphasis—“ I have often 
had it my power, had I availed myself of 
the opportunities that offered, to have 


amassed as princely a fortune as Dupuytren, 
who left more than three millions of francs.” 
He said that, after the conquest of Germany, 
Napoleon told him to go to the great 
capitals of that country, then subjugated to 
his imperial sway, and take from the 
museums, cabinets, and collections, every 
object that he desired, that in any way per- 
tained to his profession. Larrey replied 
that nothing there belonged to him, and 
that he could take nothing; shewing an in- 
genuousness and delicate sense of honour, 
and a scrupulous honesty, which have ever 
marked and still characterize this great 
man. 

It was, no doubt, to this rare example of 
probity, in those times of rapacity and con- 
quest, that Napoleon had reference, when he 
pronounced the brief and eloquent eulogium, 
that Larrey was the best and most virtuous 
man that he had ever known. 

In speaking, on one occasion, of the in- 
gratitude of the public to professional men, 
he related the thrilling circumstances which 
occurred when a part of the French army 
was cut off from the main body, a few days 
after the battle of Wagram, and intercepted 
upon the island of Inder Loban, by the 
burning of the Bridge of the Danube by the 
Austrians. Larrey himself was with that 
portion of the army, and their food consisted, 
for several days, as he related to me, of 
soup, made of horseflesh, cooked in their 
cuirasses, and seasoned with gunpowder. 
On this occasion, among the wounded 
superior officers was one whose arm Larre 
had amputated, and who was in a state of 
extreme exhaustion. The baron gave him 
his last bottle of wine, from his own stores. 
That officer recovered. He is now a wealthy 
peer, and barely recognises his benefactor 
and best friend. 

The Baron Larrey is at present surgeon 
and inspector-general of the armies of 
France, with the pay of 12,000 franes per 
annum. He has retired from the Hotel 
des Invalides, where, however, I had 
previously, frequently had the good for- 
tune to accompany him, and to hear 
witness to his extraordinary merits as a 
surgeon. At this period of his life, it 
could not be expected that he should be a 
brilliant and adroit operator ; but, of all the 
men I have ever seen, he excelled in the 
neatness and in the manipulations of his 
dressings. In no hospital did I ever see so 
much order, cleanliness, and discipline. 
The military principle appeared to pervade 
every part of it. It was surprising the 
labour he would patiently go through in ad- 
justing his dressings to his patients, in 
which he was an example worthy of all 
praise and imitation, even for surgeons, and 
especially for pupils. His invaluable sur- 
gical memoirs of the various campaigns of 
the emperor are too familiarly known to 
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require particular encomiums. I asked 
him whether we should not have the last 
volume brought down to the memorable 
events of Waterloo. He replied, with much 
feeling—“I could not do that.” Remark- 
ing of that fatal battle, he said that, on the 
night of the third day, when all was over, 
and while absorbed in attendance upon the 
wounded, in the confusion and darkness of 
the night, alike assiduous as he was to 
friends and enemies, two English soldiers 
espied him by the glimmering of the light 
of the night-lamps, and cried out—‘“ Here’s 
Napoleon!” They seized him immediately, 
believing that they had captured the em- 
peror. They treated him roughly, and 
dragged him over the ground, by which he 
was wounded in the forehead, and bled 
much,—his long, black locks, as he always 
wears them (so peculiar and well-known), 
matting in dishevelled masses over his face. 
The soldiers, intoxicated with their sup- 
posed prize, and maddened with victory, 
declared they would kill him. An English 
officer, passing by at this moment, accosted 
them, and hearing their story, that they 
had taken Napoleon, instantly recognised 
the person of Baron Larrey, and directed 
them to release him immediately. But for 
this, the Baron told me, his life would 
have been sacrificed. 


AN AMERICAN BALL. 


In the evening we attended the ball, where, 
in a small and crowded room, about two 
hundred persons were literally packed. In 
addition to the animal heat from such a 
number in a small space, (the room, more- 
over, being very low, and greatly heated by 
the number of lights,) the orchestra was 
filled by negro musicians, the bands being 
almost always formed of coloured people. 
Every door and window, at which, if un- 
occupied, fresh air might have come in, was 
crowded by the negro servants of the 
visitors, so that the heat and effluvia from 
such sources were far from agreeable. 
There was a great admixture of company 
also, more than I had thought likely to as- 
semble at such a place. The majority were 
genteel in dress, appearance, and manners ; 
but there were many coarse and vulgar 
persons, among the men especially, and 
some few among the women. 


AMERICAN DANDIES. 


We saw here some of the most extrava- 
gant specimens of American dandies, of 
both sexes, that we had yet met with in the 
United States; and I doubt much ‘whether 
London or Paris, productive as they are of 
each, could furnish anything more extrava- 
gantly ridiculous than the specimens in 
this place. One of the males seemed to be 


ambitious of rendering his appearance as 
much like a savage as possible; and had 
therefore suffered his hair, beard, and 
moustaches, to grow uncut in wild luxuri- 
ance, and, to all appearance, uncombed; 
while his face, either from some artificial 
stain, or by more than usual exposure to 
the sun, had a reddish bronze copper 
colour, scarcely distinguishable from the 
complexion of an Indian, With all this, 
his attire was of the most fashionable cut, 
excepting an old, battered, broad-brimmed, 
straw hat, which no one would pick up if 
they saw it on the road, and which he 
carried underneath his left arm, like an 
opera hat, lest he should disturb his un- 
combed locks by wearing it. Another of 
these caricatures of humanity seemed to 
wish to be taken for an hermaphrodite, 
as his dress and appearance left you in 
doubt to which of the sexes he belonged, 
His garments were all of the most lady-like 
tightness and delicacy of material, and his 
waist was evidently compressed with tight- 
laced stays. His beard, if he had ever had 
any, must have been plucked out, for there 
was no sign of the use of the razor; and 
his hair, which he put up at night, as we 
were told, in curl papers, hung down around 
his face in the most feminine ringlets ; while 
a white seam marked the place of its part- 
ing on the top of his head; and his affected 
lisp and mincing gait were precisely those 
of a conceited young boarding-school miss, 
The third was a perfect nondescript; but 
appeared to be an attempt to embody the 
most incongruous characteristics of the two 
sexes in one; he was a tall, thin man, about 
thirty, with a sportman’s dress, frock huat- 
ing-coat of light velvet, white corduroys, 
and yellow top-boots, with a huge knotted 
walking-stick, white-kid gloves, and full- 
bosomed frilled-shirt, with a fancy-printed 
muslin cravat. His face was long and 
narrow, his eyes large and protruding, and 
his complexion of death-like paleness. His 
cheeks were hollow and sunken, so that they 
too visibly displayed the large rolling quid 
of the Virginian weed, which he thrust al- 
ternately, like an interior tumour, first 
against one cheek, and then against an- 
other, while the liquid of the tobacco was 
ejected once in every minute at the least, 
and sometimes oftener, on the floor of the 
ball-room, or on the dresses of the ladies, a8 
it might happen. With all this, his long 
black glossy hair was placed in a flattened 
eurve down each cheek, and turned up 
behind each ear, as ladies usually wear it; 
while a third portion was made to come 
down over his forehead, in a sort of cres- 
cent, forming altogether the most fantastic 
figure imaginable. The few female dandies 
we saw were not quite so ridiculous 3% 
the males; their peculiarities consisti 


chiefly in the extravagant excess to whie 
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they pushed the prevailing style of dress 

beyond its usual limits; extremely com- 

waists, very low bodies, greatly ex- 

back, and perfeetly naked shoulders, 

Geer protruding bustles, and artificially 

jecting busts, added to the most beseech- 
coquetry of attitude and manner. 

It should be remarked that these were 
only excrescences on the general surface of 
the society here ; I know indeed that their 
extravagances appeared as revolting to the 
greater portion of their own countrymen 
and countrywomen, as they did to us. In 

meral, there is not so much of dandyism 
im either sex in America, as there is in 
England or in France. ‘The men are more 
grave, and not so polished; the women are 
more reserved, and neither so elegant nor 
soanimated as in the fashionable circles of 
Europe; but when they break out beyond 
their natural or accustomed bounds, and set 
up for decided “ Exclusives,” they run into 
greater extravagances than the beaux and 
belles of England or France; and being 
without the refinement of manners which 
these last generally possess, they become 
more complete caricatures in the eyes of 
their own nation as well as of strangers.— 
Buckingham’s America. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


Tue Paris Globe furnishes us with the fol- 
lowing Neapolitan romance. No dates are 
given, but we are to suppose that the affair 
is of recent occurrence :—“ The Countess 
Molfioli was left a rich and beautiful widow, 
at the early and interesting age of twenty- 
two. Innumerable suitors came, but the 
Duke de Hermello was the only one whose 
sighs were reciprocated. Their union was 
agreed upon, and deferred only till the term 
of widowhood had expired. One day, at a 
féte, the young countess took the fancy of 
consulting a fortune-teller, who was there 
‘for the entertainment of the guests. He, as 
usual, examined the lines of her hand, and 
with a troubled countenance and tremulous 
voice, said, ‘ Lady, you are at the gates of the 
Temple of Happiness, but you will never 
pd its threshold, and will die in despair.’ 
lady was deeply affected by this predic- 
tion, and all the affectionate soothings of her 
ver were scarcely adequate to restore her 
mind to tranquillity. ime and passion, 
however, had obliterated the impression, 
when the Duke de Hermello went on a 
visit to Rome, and the countess retired to a 
convent, anxiously awaiting his return. 
Days, weeks, and months, elapsed without 
Teappearance of her betrothed. At 

st came from him the following cruel 
epistle :—‘ Madame! we deceived ourselves 
in believing that we were destined for each 
ot To-morrow I shall be married to 
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the Princess Maria Doria. Let us forget 
our childish fancies, but ever remain friends.” 
This was the stroke of fate, for on finishing 
the letter she sank to the ground, and was 
taken up a lifeless corpse. On the same 
evening her father left Naples for Rome, 
and five days after the Duke de Hermello 
received three poniard wounds as he was 
getting into his carriage, and expired on 
the spot. The ministers of justice in both 
countries are engaged in the investigation of 
these tragical events, which have occasioned 
the deepest emotion in many noble families.” 


FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 


THE tone and spirit of modern society are 
decidedly hostile to cheerful and interesting 
conversation. And though we may be told 
that fashion has tended to polish and refine 
manners, and to spread far and wide the 
elegant courtesy of deportment for which 
all persons of good breeding are distin- 
guished, we must still demur to the propo- 
sition. Good manners result from know- 
ledge, good sense, good feeling, and the 
habit of good society ; whereas, fashion 
cares not a straw for sense, feeling, or learn- 
ing, and only lays down a rule of manners, 
which the initiated must acquire, and act 
up to, and which prescribes at present a 
stiff, vapid, blasé kind of hauteur, totally - 
inconsistent with healthy, sanguine, and 
elastic feeling, but which is easily acquired 
by all those who are destitute of the very 
qualities from which elegant and refined 
manners can alone spring. The exertions 
of fashion have always been directed to- 
wards the extinction of whatever is elevating 
in our nature. All generous enthusiasm, 
all chivalrous sentiments, are unfashionable. 
Even cheerfulness, good humonr, and hila- 
rity, are banished from polite society, in 
order that the dignity of fashionable per- 
sons may not be compromised by sympa- 
thizing in the joys or the woes, in the plea- 
sures or the sorrows, of ordinary mortals.” — 
Captain O. Sabertash. 





Che Gatherer. 





Pedantry, says Coleridge, consists in the 
use of words unsuitable to the time, place, 
and company. 


Whoever would shine in polite discourse, 
must at least be well versed in the philoso- 
phy of life, and possess a fair acquaintance 
with general and natural history and the 
outlines of science ; and though he need be 
neither a poet nor an artist, he must be 
well read in poetry, and acquainted with 
the fine arts, because it is only by their 
study that taste can be cultivated and fancy 
guided.— Sabertash, 
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The Dog Smugglers. — The contraband 
trade carried on by dogs on the frontier of 
France next to Belgium, says the Consti- 
tutionnel, continue to increase in extent and 
activity. The number of dogs thus em- 
ployed is estimated at 80,000. A premium 
is given for the destruction of each of the 
‘quadruped smugglers, and immense numbers 
have fallen victims to the douaniers, but 
they are immediately replaced by others. 
Their homes are in France, where they are 
well fed and kindly treated, and their edu- 
cation consists in sending them from time 
to time into Belgium, where they are nearly 
starved, and severely flogged by men dressed 
as French Custom-house officers; so that 
they have the uniform in horror, and in the 
course homeward carefully avoid it, takin 
a circuitous route as soon as they catc 
sight of it. When they are let loose to re- 
turn home, laden with a burden of from 
five to six kilogrammes of merchandise, 
they proceed with rapidity, and are sure of 
good treatment on their arrival. 


Surgery.— Within -a few centuries past, 
while chirurgical science was in its rude in- 
fancy, surgeons were denominated barbers, 
or rathet, barbers performed most of the 
few coarse and simple processes in surgery 
then known; while surgeons, on the other 


hand, did the duty of barbers as an appen- 


dage to their profession. Almost within 
our own time, the military surgeons of the 
Hessian regiments quartered in America 
during the revolution, shaved and dressed 
the chief officers of the staff; and some old 
American records indicate that the utensils 
of shaving constitute a much more costly 
item with “ chirurgians” of those days 
than their surgical implements. How great 
has been the progress of the surgical science, 
therefore, to have been thus in a few years 
redeemed from barber-ism and placed in 
the rank of one of the noblest of arts. 


The Old Lady and the Cobbler.—Some 
years ago the husband of an old lady re- 
siding in a country village happened to die 
rather suddenly without making a will, for 
the want of which very necessary precaution 
his estate would have passed away from his 
widow, had she not resorted to the following 
remarkable expedient to avert the loss of 
her property :—She concealed the death of 
her husband, and prevailed upon an old 
cobbler, her neighbour, who was in person 
somewhat like the deceased, to go to bed at 
her house and personate him; in which 
character it was agreed that he should dic- 
tate a will, leaving the widow the estate in 
question. An attorney was accordingly sent 
for to prepare the required document, and 
the widow on his arrival appeared to be 
realizing the greatest affliction at her good 
man’s danger, but forthwith proceeded to 
ask questions of her pretended husband cal- 
culated to elicit the answers she expected 
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and desired. The old cobbler, groaning 
aloud, and looking as much like a person 
going to give up the ghost as possible, 
feebly answered—“ I intend to leave you 
half my estate ; and I do think the poor old 
shoemaker, who lives over the way, is de- 
serving of the other half, for he has always 
been a good neighbour.” The widow was 
thunderstruck at receiving a reply so dif. 
ferent to that which she expected, but dared 
not negative the cobbler’s will, for fear of 
losing the whole of the property; while the 
cunning old rogue in bed laughed in his 
sleeve, and divided with her the fruits of a 
project which the widow had intended for 
her own sole benefit.— Scotch Gazette, 


New Balloon.—La Presse states, that M. 
Leinberger, an ingenious mechanic of Na- 
remberg, is about to construct a halloon of 
metal, which he expects to guide as he 
pleases. For this purpose a subscription 
has been raised sufficient to cover the ex- 
penses of such a machine. This steam- 
balloon, which is in progress of construction, 
may contain from three to fifty persons, 
with provisions for fifteen days. Every 
precaution has been taken to prevent the 
possibility of accident from fire, explosion, 
or want of gas, and even should the balloon 
fall into the sea, its construction is such 
that it may continue to proceed through the 
water as rapidly as a steam boat. As an 
ordinary balloon can traverse 500 miles in 
twenty-four hours, the rapidity of a steam- 
balloon, whose wheel, similar to an Archi- 
medes screw, will describe at each rotation 
a space of seven yards, must be considerably 
greater. Several skilful engineers, who ex- 
amined this machine, have no doubt of the 
possibility of completing this new mode of 
transport, which hereafter will render use- 
less high-roads and rail-roads. The only 
difficulty will be where to place the custom- 
houses. 


A Diminutive Horse.—This animal, which 
measures only twenty-seven inches in height, 
was brought from Java, by Captain Lukey, 
of the ship “ Victor.” Upon his arrival in 
London, the captain brought the horse to 
the Mansion-house, and: galloped it round 
the saloon before the Lady Mayoress and 
some of her friends. On taking leave, the 
‘captain took the little animal in his arms 
‘and ran down stairs with it amidst great 
laughter, and depositing it in a cab, drove 
off to the west-end. .In speaking of it, the 
captain said it could draw him in harnes 
at the rate of ten miles an hour. It was 
presented from Captain Lukey to her Me 
jesty, through Lord Charles Wellesley, and 
is now at Windsor. ; 
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